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THE     POULTHY     AND     E&G     SITUATION 

Sumnaxy 

Inrpcrtant  features  in  the  A'J^aist  poultry  and  egg  situation,  'as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econo.Tiics  are  (l)  the  large  stocks 
of  storago  eggs,  and  (2)  the  prospect  for  a  reduction  in  tne  size  of  the 
^laying  flock  for  1938.  At  the  very  end  of  July,  the  feed-egg  price 
situation,  though  still  lonfavoratle  to  the  farmer,  'became  much  less  so. 
The  farm  price  of  chickens  was  not  depressed,  apparently, ^ "by  the 
relatively  large  storage  stocks  of  poultr;^'  at  the  end  of  the  but-of- storage 
season.   The  prospect  for  chicken  prices  therefore,  i?  for  a  less  than 
average  seasonal  decline  from  now  to  December,  and  an  advance  is  possible, 
During  the  fall  (see  figure  1)  prices  are  expected  to  exceed  those  of  1936. 
This  prospect  is  due  largely  to  the  probability  of  higher  consumer  incomes 
and  lower  receipts  than  in  1935. 

Parm  prices  of  eggs  this  fall  are  expected  to  fluctuate  near  the 
prices  received  in  the  fall  of  1936.   The  larger  storage  stocks  offset,  in 
their  effect  on  egg  prices,  the  higher  incomes  of  last  fall.   Should  in- 
comes fail  to  be  maintained,  however,  a  lower  price  than  in  1936  is  likely. 
The  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  young  chickens  this  year  points 
to  a  reduction  also  in  the  size  of  the  1938  laying  flock  and  hence  to 
smaller  egg  supplies.   Therefore,  it  now  seems  probable  that  egg  prices  in 
the  first  half  of  1938  will  be  above  those  of  the  first  half  of  1937. 
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Feed  situation 

The  feed  situation  in  July,  as  represented  by  the  Chicago  feed- 
egg  ratio,  showed  little  chajage  from  J^ane  .until  the  last  week  of  the 
monthi  About  10  dozens  of  eggs  vere   required  to  b-jy  100  pounds  of  poultry 
feedi  tho'ogh  at  the  end  of  July  the  amount  required  dropped  to  below  9 
dozen.  As  figure  1  indicates,  the  feed-egg  ratio  has  been  from  30  to  50 
percent  above  the  1925-34  average  for  June  and  July.   It  is  not  clear  now 
whether  the  feed-egg  ratio  d-'ju.'ing  the  rest  of  the  year  will  more  nearly 
approach  the  1925-34  averages  of  corresponding  raonths,  or  whether  it  will 
near  the  levels  of  1936.  While  feed  prices  axe  expected  to  fall,  egg 
prices  are  not  expected  to  rise  by  as  Ltuch  as  usual,  so  that  the  ratio 
itself  will  not  decline  as  rapidly  as  feed  prices.   The  ratio  is  quite 
unlikely  to  go  as  low  as  its  average* 

The  feed-egg  ratio  r.t   Chicago,  by  -.-^eeks,  average 
1925-34,  annual  1935-37 


Dozens 

of   eggs    required 

to  buy  100  pounds 

of  poultry   r 

ation 

Week  ended  as   of 

L937 

Yecj- 

Ucx, : 
6     : 

Apr.: 
3     : 

May  :June  :July  : 
1:5       :    3       : 

July   :  July 
10     :    17 

.July   : 
:    24     : 

July   : 
31     : 

Sept.: 
4       : 

ilov. 
27 

Average 
1925-34: 

1935       . 

1936 

1937 

.   Doz. 

:    6.20 

7.30 
:    5.11 
:    9.17 

Doz. 

6.23 

7.10 
6.48 
9.72 

Doz.      Doz.      Dos. 

5.43     5.98     6.71 

6.77     6.34     5.22 

6.01     5.60     6.32 

10.80  11.23  10.18 

Doz.      Doz. 

6.81     6.76 

5.15     6.16 
7.15     7.67 
9.94  10.64 

Doz. 

6.61 

5.16 
7.55 
9.80 

Doz. 

6.56 

5.35 
7.35 
8.77 

Doz. 

5.68 

5.14 
7.99 

Doz. 

3.60 

4.32 
5.57 

HuT-bcr  of  young  chickens 

The  number  of  young  chickens  per  farm  flock  on  July  1  v/as  estimated 
at  19  percent  less  than  in  1935  and  the  sraallest  in  the  13  yea^-s  for  which 
da.ta  are  available.  Partly  this  represents  a  sraaller  hatch  and  partly  a 
sa.le  of  a  larger  proportion  of  young  poultry  than  is  usual  during  J^ane. 

Poultr:/  marketings 

Heceipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the  four  narkets  -  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  ajid  Philadelphia  -  in  July,v/ere  11  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier 
and  8  percent  less  than  in  June.   The  1925-34  average  decline  from  June  to 
July  is  2  percent.  ' 


As  seen  in  figure  1,  this  decline  brings  receipts  below  the  1925-34 

average,  and  well  below  1936.  Because  of  the  sr.iall  hatch  last  spring  it  is 

likely  that  the  1937  line  in  this  receipts  cha.rt  will  continue  to  reinain 
below  that  of  1936. 
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Rec^eipts  of  dressed  poulti'y  at  the  fo'ox  r^jrkets, 
average  1925-34,  annual  193o-37 


Year 

Total         : 
Jan. -June: 

June  : 

July  : 

Au^. 

*                               • 

:Sept.    : 

Total 

J-aly-Se 

■pU 

:      Total 
;Oct.-Dec, 

Average 
1925-34 

1935   ...... 

1935 

1937    

Mil-. 

1>)S. 

120.7 

S4.y 
101.6 
113.3 

Mil. 
lbs. 

21.0 

18.3 
21.7 

21.4 

Mil. 

11)  s. 

20.5 

18.2 
22.3 
19.3 

Uil, 
Its. 

22.4 

15.5 
26.0 

Mil. 

11)3. 

24.  £ 

21.5 
27.0 

Kil. 
Its. 

67.8 

56.0 
75.3 

Ivlil. 

lbs* 

168.7 

141.2 

177.2 

Poultr:/  sto 

rji£,e 

Stocks  of  frozen  poultry,  while  relatively  nigh  for  this  tine  of 
year,  are  likely  to  have  no  further  effect  on  the  farm  price  of  chickens. 
Poultry  storage  reaches  a  miniirrjin  in  the  sunmer  and,  hy  SeptenlDer,  the 
into-storage  movement  is  well  started. 

Chicken  prices 

The  farm  price  of  chickens  advanced  f ron  J-jne  15  to  July  15  hy  Z^ 
percent.  The  usual  movement  at  this  period  is  a  decline  of  1  percent. 
Since  the  relatively  large  storage  stock  did  not  prevent  this  rise  in 
price,  it  will  prohahly  have  little  effect  during  the  rest  of  the  surmer. 

With  incomes  alDove  average  and  v.uth  receipts  expected  to  he  helow 
average,  the  fam  price  of  chickens  will  prohahly  not  decline  "by  as  much 
as  it  ordinarily  does  in  the  last  6  months  of  the  year;   an  advance  is 
possihle.   In  other  vvords,  the  1937  chicken  price  line  in  figure  1  (rhich 
elirlnates  seasonal  variation)  is  expected  to  continue  the  upward  movement 
"begun  last  March.   If  this  advance  is  as  much  in  the  next  4  or  5  nonths 
as  it  has  "been  in  the  last  4  or  5  nonths,  the  December  price  vrould  "be 
about  10  percent  below  fne  1925-34  average,  or  about  14-2"  cents  per  pound. 

Average  "United  States  farm  price  of  chickens  per  pound, 
average  1925-34,  axmual  1935-37 


Year 

May        ; 

• 

Juiie     [ 

July  : 

Aug.    ; 

• 

Sept.  ; 

Oct.   : 

• 

Kov.      i 

Dec. 

Cents 

Cents 

Gents 

Cents 

Cento 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Average 

1925-34 

18.3 

18.0 

17.8 

17.3 

17.3 

16.8 

16.2 

15.8 

1935 

:      15.7 

15.6 

14.0 

14.1 

15.4 

15.7 

15.9 

16.0 

1936    

:      16.6 

16.4 

15.1 

15.1 

14.9 

14.0 

13.2 

12.6 

1937   

:      14.8 

14.8 

15.3 
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No nagri cultural  income,  average  1925-34,  anrroal  1935-37 
(Seasonally  corrected  indexes,  1924-29  =  lOO) 


Year 


Average 
1925-34 


1935 
1936 
1937 


Jan.  \   Mar.  \   May  \   June|  July'  Aug.  "Sept.  '  Oct.  ' 


Dec. 


91.0  90.4  89.7  89.8  89.6  -89.6  89.4  89.4  88.8 

75.4  75.8  75.8  75.7  75.5  75.7  77.3  78.4  81.5 

81.5  82.5  84.1  85.1  86.8  87.4  87.9  89.8  100.9 
82.9  95.3  95.9  97.2 


(This  series  on  nonagricult-'oral  income  has  "been  revised  again  since 
the  last  issue.   Complete  data  will  "be  found  on  the  last  page). 

Lay i ng  flock  size 

The  average  numher  of  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  per  farm  flock 
fell  sharply  from  Jujie  1  to  July  1  (see  figure  l).   The  decline  was  7.6  per- 
cent; the  1925-34  average  decline  is  only  5.2  percent.   January  1  to  Septemher 
1  is  a  period  of  steadily  diminishing  size  of  flock,  as  there  are  normally 
aoout  25  percent  fewer  layers  by  September  1.   Since  the  decline  this  year 
will  he  greater  than  average  -  already  24.8  percent  as  compared  with  an  average 
decline  of  20.4  percent  -  la^'ing  flocks  this  fall  are  expected  to  he  smaller 
than  in  1936. 


Average  n-umher  of  laying  hens  in  farm  flocks,  average 
1925-34,  annual  1935-37 


Year             • 

Jan. 
1 

:    June 
:        1 

:      July 
:          1 

:      Aug. 
:       1 

:    Sept. 
:        1 

:   Oct. 
:      1 

:     Nov. 
:       1 

:     Dec. 
:       1 

Average 

1925-34  ... 

1935 

Number 

87.5 

78.3 
:      80.6 
.      84.2 

Njmb  er 

73.4 

65.1 
66.5 
63.5 

Number 

69.6 

61.4 
62.3 
63.3 

Number 

66.8 

59.2 
60.0 

Number 

66.1 

58.5 
59.9 

Number 

70.4 

65.1 
65.9 

Number 

75.7 

70.5 
72.4 

Number 
81.9 
75.5 

1936 

78.9 

1937   

The  dominant  factor  influencing  the  change  in  the  size  of  the  laying 
flock  on  January  1  from  that  of  a  year  earlier  is  the  change  in  the  number  of 
young  chickens  on  hand  July  1.   Figure  2  shows  the  estimated  relationship  be- 
tween those  two  conditions.   The  solid  line  indicates  that  if  the  number  of 
young  chickens  on  July  1  is  less  than  it  was  a  year  before,  the  number  of  laying 
birds  on  the  following  January  1  ought  also  to  be  smaller  than  a  year  before. 
The  line  shows  that  an  11-percent  reduction  in  January  1  flock  size  corresponds 
to  a  19-percent  reduction  in  young  chickens,  such  as  occurred  this  year. 
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The  feed  situation  may  "be  expected  to  affect  the  n\m"ber  of  young 
chickens  to  he  saved  for  the  laying  flock  -  an  unfavorahle  feed-egg  ratio 
tends  to  encourage  selling  chickens  rather  than  keeping  them.   The  chart 
shows  that  a  30- percent  increase  in  the  average  feed- egg  ratio  In  July- 
Decjanher  of  1937  over  the  ratio  of  a  year  "before  corresponds  to  a  decrease 
of  1  percent  in  the  January  1  size  of  lairing  flock.   Similarly,  a  decrease 
of  30  percent  in  the  feed-egg  ratio  corresponds  to  an  increase  of  1  poroent 
in  flock  size. 

With  the  1937  feed-egg  ratio  likely,  at  least,  to  he  no  higher  than 
in  193G  aad..prohatlj'"  a  little  helow  it,  a  1  or  2  percent  increase  in  the 
January  1  flock  size  would  be  the  effect  of  the  feed-egg  ratio  with  no  other 
conditions  considered.   Since  the  effect  of  the  change  in  number  of  young 
chickens  would  indicate  a  reduction  of  11  percent  in  flock  size,  a  reduction 
of  9  or  10  percent  would  he  expected  as  the  total  effect  of  "both  the  feed 
situation  and  the  hatch. 

The  extent  to  which  other  circumstances  affect  changes  in  the  size  of 
the  laying  flock,  however,  is  shown  in  figure  2  hy  the  failiire  of  most  of  the 
points  to  lie  exactly  on  the  lines.   Instead  they  occupy  a  "band  extending  ahout 
1  or  2  percent  on  each  side  of  the  lines. 

Tlierefora,  the  decrease  in  flock  size  is  not  likely  to  he  exactly  9  or 
10  percent;  it  is  more  lilcely  to  "be  somewhere  hetwoen  7  percent  and  12  percent 
unless  some  new  and  important  condition  arises  which  is  not  now  foreseen, 

Sals  21  ear,  production 

The  nwiher  of  eggs  laid  per  hen  reported  on  July  1  was  again  the  highest 
on  record  for  the  month,  though  only  slightly  exceeding  the  July  1  ratio  in 
1935  and  1935,   That  the  rate  of  production  has  hecn  so  high  thus  far  in  1937, 
regardless  of  an  unfavorable  feeding  situation,  has  "been  due  in  part  to  the 
larger  than  usual  proportion  of  pullets  in  the  flock.   Since  the  feeding  sit- 
uation is  likely  to  continue  unfavorable  into  the  fall,  ar.d  since  the  effect  of 
the  present  proportion  of  pullets  will  he  gone  by  then,  the  rate  of  production 
in  early  1938  is  not  likely  to  be  as  high  as  in  early  1937. 

Eggs  laid  per  100  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  in  farm 
flocks,  average  1925-34,  annual  1935-37 


Year           = 

Jan. 
1 

:   Jijne 
:       1 

:   July 
:        1 

:       1 

:    Sept. 
:       1 

:      Oct. 
:       1 

:      iTov. 
:       1 

:     Dec. 
:       1 

Average 

1925-34  . . . 

1936 

•  S'-jinber 

16.5 

16.9 
19.1 
22.0 

Nuaber 

49.5 

50.3 
51.2 
52.5 

l^uii.ber 

42.2 

44.1 
44.2 
44.4 

ITumber 

36.9 

38.2 
35.8 

fl-jmbar 

32.4 

32.8 
31.4 

NuTiber 

25.0 

25.9 
25.1 

F-'jmber 

17.0 

19.5 
13.1 

Iteiber 

13.9 

16.3 
16   0 

1937   : 

Efii^  marketings 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  markets  during  July  were  8  percent  less 
than  a  year  before.   The  seasonal  decrease  from  June,  32  percent,  however,  vms 
only  s-lightly  greater  than,  the  average  (1325-34)  decrenjE  of  30  percent. 
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Receipts   of  egf^s  at   the   four  markets,    average  1925-3^,   an.n-aal 

1935-37 


Year 


Average   1925-3U 

■1935   

1936 

1937    


car. 


1 ,  000 
cases 


2.891 
3,2^9 
3.392 


Apr .  - 
J'one 


1 ,  000 
cases 


3,666  6,185 


5,079 
5.571 
5 .  597 


J-LTie 


1,000 
cases 

l,68U 

1.U29 
l,6U6 

1.599 


July 


1,000 
cases 

1,182 

1,101 
1.173 
1,079 


A-i- 


1,000 
cases 

962 

788 
921 


Se-Dt. 


1 ,  000 
cases 

828 

719 
72I+ 


^fcC  Etora£ 


stocks 


Storage  stocks  of  eggs,  as  laeas^'ored  at  the  2o  major  storage  centers, 
reached  a  peak  in  late  July  about  2U  percent  above  that  of  1936.  Stocks  of 
shell  eggs  vrere  1;,  percent  above,  and  stocks  of  frozen  eggs  -yere  U5  percent 
above  those  of  1936. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  at  26  markets,  average  1925-3^. 

annual  1935-37 


^eek  en 
;s 

ded  as 

of  19^7 

Fro; 

^en  eges 
U      :    2U" 

_. 

Shell   efc-£ 

cr-ay  : 

July    : 
10      : 

July    : 
17      : 

J-oly    : 
2l|      : 

Jijly    : 
^1      : 

J^oly    :Jijly 
^      :    10 

J^jly 
•  ^1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Mil.      Mil. 

Mil.      Mil. 

Mil. 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

lbs.      lbs. 

lbs.      lbs. 

lbs. 

Average 
1925-3U 

0,268 

6.351 

6,Uoo 

6,U3U 

6.U3U 

1935    

107c 

1337     

5,0^ 

U,s63 
5,732 

.5.105 

^.979 
5,796 

5,202 
5.105 

5,881 

5.2U2 
5,1^1 
5.919 

5,2U2 
5,067 
5.917 

67.5     69.0 
98.0  100.2 

70.2     70.3 
102.5  102.2 

70.6 
102.1 

During  the  remainder  of  1937  and  for  several 
stocks  of  eggs  "s-ill  provide  a  major  so'orce  of  suppl 
clearly  sho-jrs  how  stocks  this  year  compare  -rith  oth 
particular  interest  is  the  constantly  increasing  pr 
holdings  that  is  stored  in  frozen  form.  Though  les 
more  than  a  third  of  the  storage  stocks  ■:7ere  frozen 
continues,,  as  seems  likely,  it  must  sooner  or  later 
the  seasonal  movement  of  egg  prices.  While  shell  e 
be  disposed  of  by  the  folloTving  spring,  frozen  eggs 
The  importajice  of  storage  stocks  on  fall  and  winter 
in  fig-lire  3- 
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y.   The  chart  on  the  cover 
er  'years  since  1916.   Of 
oportion  of  the  total  storage 
s  tiian  3  percent  in  1916, 

eggs  in  1937'   Ii  this  trend 

bring  about  a  reduction  in 
ggs  in  storage  must'  ordinarily 

may  be  kept  a  longer  time. 

egg  prices  is  illustrated 


CHANGE  IN  SIZE  OF  LAYING  FLOCK*  ON  JANUARY  1  RELATED  TO 

CHANGES  IN  JULY  1  NUMBER  OF  YOUNG  CHICKENS  AND 

TO  JULY-DECEMBER  FEED-EGG  RATIO.  1929-37 
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•NUMBER  OF  HENS  AND  PULLETS  OF  LAYING  AOE  PER  FARM  FLOCK 
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Figure  2.-  The  laying  flock  on  January  I  is  a  fair  indi- 
cator OF  TOTAL  production  DURING  THE  FOLLOWING  SIX  MONTHS, 
It  IS  LARGELY  BUILT  UP  OF  PULLETS,  SO  THAT  A  LIGHT  HATCH  WILL 
TEND  TO  REDUCE  FLOCK  SIZE. 


CHANGE  IN  NOVEMBER  FARM  PRICE  OF  EGGS  RELATED 

TO  CHANGES  IN  AUGUST  NONAGRICULTURAL  INCOME.  AND  TO 

AUGUST  1  STORAGE  STOCKS  OF  EGGS,  1920-36 
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Figure  3.-  Consumer's  income  and  storage  stocks  are  the 

TWO  DOMINANT  INFLUENCES  ON  FALL  ECC  PRICES.    In  1937,  ACCORD- 
ING TO  August  indications,  these  two  factors  may  be  expected 

TO  ABOUT  OFFSET  EACH  OTHER, 
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Egj;  prices 

The  farm  price  cf  eggs  rose  10.2  percent  from  June  1^  to  July  I5. 
The  average  (l925-3^)  seasonal  rise  "between  these  dates  is  7-5  percent.  Bi^ 
DecemlDer,  egg  prices  ordinarily  double  their  March-J-one  average.   They  are 
not  likely  to  go  so  high  this  year.   It .is  expected  that  they  vill  follow 
about  the  course  of  last  year.'  In  other  words,  turning  back  to  figure  1, 
prices  d-uring  the  remainder  of  the  year  are  likely  tn  fall  further'  and 
further  below  the  1925-3^+  average  for  tne  same  raonthc.  ■ 

Average  United  States  farm  price  of  eggs  per  dozen,  average 

1925_3U,  annual  1935-37    ■    ■         ' 
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Figure  3  shows  the  estimated  effr-ct  of  two  important  influences"  on 
fall  prices  of  eggs.  '.  In  the  upper  ch^rt  the  solid  lim  indicates  that  a.  lU- 
porcent  increase  over.  193^  in  .the  August  index  number  of  nonagri cultural  in- 
come, such  as  prevailed  in  June,  corresponds  to  about  a  iD-percent  advance 
in  the  November  farm  price  over  that  of  a  year  earlier.   The  lower  chart  shows 
that  a  2U-pcrcent  increase  in  storage  stocks,  such  as  occiirred  this  year, 
corresponds  to  a  12-percent  decline  in  the  November  price  from  that  of  193^« 
Kence,  if  the  effect  of  income  and  of  storage  stocks  is  about  as  suggested 
by  these  charts,  and  if  no  other  factors  are  considered,  November  prices',  and 
those  ox  other  fall  and  early  winter  months',  may  be  expected  to  exceed  those 
of  the  193*5  season  by  about  U  percent.   It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that- few 
of  the  points  lie  exactly  on  the  lines  of  relationship.  On   the  avera^-e ,  they 
depart  from  it  by  as  much  v.z   10  percent  .and  .more  of ^en  than  not  are  below  it. 
This  means  tho.t  other  circuMstahce's  often  affect  egg  prices  in  these  months  '. 
to  an  extent  of  about  10  percent.   In  other  words,  fall  prices  may  be  ex- 
pected to  fluctuate  near  those  of  1936.  ,  .    ■  ■  '  '  '  ' 


Prices  in  the  spring  of  193^,  of  course,  in  view  of  the  probable  re- 
duction in  the  January  1  layin,n:  flock,  are  likely  to  be  above  those  of 
1937.  ^  ■  ■    •  • 
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